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Tue Meruop or Bana. 


This week we conclude the translation of a com- 
munication which Dr. Bang, of Copenhagen, de- 
livered at the Paris Tuberculosis Congress in 1905, 
and which deserves careful study. In one sense it 
contains nothing new, for the broad principles of 
Bang’s method, and the success which has attended 
it in Denmark are well known to veterinarians 
throughout the world. 

Many of our readers, however, have not yet 
studied in detail the history of the Danish campaign 
against tuberculosis, or the arguments with which 
Bang urges the adoption of his system, and these 
will find the paper of great practical interest. Its 

rusal cannot fail to awaken one question. We 
all know that Bang’s method is successful in cases 
where it is possible to carry it out thoroughly. How 
far is it possible to do that in Great Britain ? 

Perhaps it is best, in the first place, to consider 
the practicability of the system solely with regard 
to breeding farms, for, as Bang himself points out, 
the difficulties of applying it are much greater when 
fresh stock—some of it infected—is frequently 
being introduced. Even upon breeding farms, 
however, it is doubtful whether the method would 
find very extensive favour in this country. 

It does not entail any serious expense, but it 
certainly demands a great deal of care and trouble 
—which many farmers would not give. Again, it 
is along process, and is frequently attended by dis- 
couragements, which, though perfectly compre- 
hensible to the veterinarian, are apt to dishearten 
the farmer. Bang himself makes no attempt to 
minimise these practical difficulties—his exposition 
of them, in fact, is perhaps the most valuable part 
of the paper under notice, and practitioners would 
do well to consider it carefully. Those who do so 
will probably conclude somewhat as follows :— 
There are many farmers in this country who could 
never be persuaded to even attempt the adoption of 
Bang’s system. There are many others who, if 
they did attempt it, would either not carry it out 
thoroughly, or become discouraged before success 
was attained—their failure in either case, casting 
undeserved discredit upon the system. Finally, it 
cannot be doubted that there is a third section — 
perhaps a larger one than many of us believe— 
composed of men sufficiently intelligent and perse- 
vering to work upon Bang’s lines to a successful 
conclusion. 

Upon the whole it seems clear that, as far as 
this country and this generation are concerned, we 
may hope more from compulsory legislation than 
from any voluntary adoption of the system of Bang 





—sound and well-reasoned as that system un- 
doubtedly is. 

But it by no means follows that our preference 
for compulsory legislation should lead us to ignore 
the value of Bang’s method. On the contrary, we 
should do well to advise it to any client capable of 
appreciating it—fully explaining, at the same time, 
the difficulties of execution, the length of time re- 
quired, and the possibilities of apparent failures at 
first, which, indeed, are almost inevitable in a large 
and seriously infected herd. Bang’s system can be 
applied as successfully in this country as in any 
other if the farmer can be induced to apply it 
thoroughly. 

Some discrimination is perhaps necessary in 
advising clients, for there are farmers who would be 
certain to relinquish Bang’s method after a short 
and half-hearted trial, to the disadvantage alike of 
the system and the practitioner who recommends 
it. There must be many agriculturists in England 
as capable of guidance as those in Denmark, and 
there is no reason why many veterinarians in this 
country should not attain results similar to those 
recorded by Mr. Ainsworth Wilson a few months 
ago. 


URETHRAL CALCULUS. 








At a meeting of the Eastern Counties Veterinary 
Association I gave the history of the removul of a 
calculus from the urethra of a foal, and as the mem- 
bers’ expressed a wish to know its composition I 
forwarded the calculus to Dr. Lander, and hereto 
attach his report. I shall esteem it a favour if 
you will insert in The Veterinary Record, as by that 
means all the members will see the report. 

T. G. Heatiey, M.R.C.V.S. 

Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

July 27. 

[ Copy] 

Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, W. 

Dear Sir,—The calculus from the foal which you 
you so kindly sent me measured #in., being of flat- 
tened oval shape. 

On breaking, it was found to consist of a mineral 
shell enclosing an irregular strip about 4 in. long of 
what appeared to be epithelium. 

The composition of the shell is magnesium- 
ammonium-phosphate—so-called triple phosphate 
—in well-developed crystals. There is a mere 
trace only of lime, probably as carbonate, and the 
crystals of phosphate were interspersed with cellu- 
lar fragments.—Yours truly, G. D. Lanper. 
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A CAUSE OF COLIC. 


From one of the Batteries here, four very bad 
cases of colic were admitted into hospital within a 
week. I then at once consulted the Officer Com- 
manding as to any special cause. We came to the 
conclusion that that the only possible cause was 
that formerly the horses had been watered at 5 p.m. 
and then fed, but that a week previously a change 
in the stable management had occurred, viz., after 
being watered at 5 p.m. the horses were then sent 
for three-quarters of an hour’s exercise, were then 
fed, and were again watered at 7 p.m. The weather 
being very hot, even at 5 p.m., the horses drank a 
— quantity of water at 7 p.m. 

he O.C. then gave orders for the horses to be 
exercised at 5 p.m. and to be watered after exercise 
instead of before, with the result that the horses 
did not drink nearly so much water at 7 p.m. No 
more cases of colic occurred. 
“AVS” 








IMPROVED ECRASEUR. 





REGISTERED 

Although perhaps the most popular method of 
castration (and I think deservedly so), the ecraseur 
has, in the hands of some, one drawback—occas- 
ional hemorrhage, even when the edges of the 
chain and slot are blunt and every care taken in 
dividing the cord, and that well above the epididy- 
mus. Having experienced at least one case of 
severe bleeding, I determined to try the effect of an 
extra chain causing crushing of the cord, without 
severing it, immediately above the point to be 
divided by the ordinary chain. Hence this instru- 
ment, which I have used during the last two seasons 
with entirely satisfactory results. As will be seen 
from the drawing, the chains are not of equal length. 
The longer one is placed highest on the cord, ?.e. 
next to the scrotum, and thoroughly crushes with- 
out dividing it. It also in a senses fixes the cord 
while the other chain, which operates much as in 
the ordinary instruments in crushing it rather than 
cutting it through. This crushing action is assisted 
by the construction of the slots. Both chains are, 
of course, placed on the cord or cords, and are 
brought into action at the same time, being opera- 
ted by the one screw. 

I generally operate in the standing position, and 
having liberated the testicle always separate the 
two portions of the cord with the fingers. I then 
divide the non-vascular with the knife and include 
what remains—the vascular portion—in the chains. 
In yearlings and small two-year-olds I include both 
cords (vascular portions) atone time. I have never 





had occasion to use it on animals more than two 
years old, but have found it very serviceable for 
rigs. 

I might add that once they are on the cord, or 
cords, there is no occasion to linger over the screw- 
ing up of the chains—a distinct advantage with a 
troublesome colt in the standing position. I have 
not experienced that annoying dragging of the cord 
through the slot, as frequently used to happen with 
me, especially with small cords, neither have I had 
any hemorrhage. 

Messrs. Miller and Taylor, Cathedral Street, 
Glasgow, have just had one of these instruments 
made for me. 

Davin Imrie. 

Glasgow, July 21. 








TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE IN DENMARK. 


By Dr. B. Bane, Professcr at the Veterinary School, 
Copenhagen. [A paper read before the Tuberculosis 
Congress at Paris, 1905.] 


(Concluded from p. 65) 


As an example of what can be obtained on an ordinary 
farm through following my methods in an intelligent 
manner to the very end, I will cite the following case :— 

In 1895 A. L. de Smerup, Seeland, had his cattle 
tested with tuberculin. This herd was composed of 22 
head. With the exception of one old cow and four 
calves, every one of them reacted. Some years pre- 
viously the whole herd appeared perfectly healthy ; but 
during the latter years tuberculosis raged with such 
violence that the farmer was compelled to sell twelve 
cows and heifers at an average price of 25 crowns. He 
estimated the loss caused by the disease at a sum of 
2,000 crowns. After the test he provided a small shed 
in a building —_ separate from the cowshed, where he 
opin the healthy calves. Hekept mostof the cows which 

ad reacted, and reared the new-born calves by putting 
them in the healthy sheds. In 1898 the test was re- 
newed ; there were then 16 animals in the old shed and 
12 in the new, or rather in the two new sheds, as he had 
been obliged to build a second. One animal among 
the healthy ones having reacted it was taken to the in- 
fected shed. The following year 17 animals reacted, 
while 19 were healthy. In 1900 there remained 7 infec- 
ted and 24 healthy animals. In 19013 were affected 
whilst 28 were healthy. At last in 1902 there were 30 
animals in all, everyone healthy. A test was made in 
1903, the result of which showed that all the animals 
were still healthy. 

When the number of healthy animals surpassed that 
of diseased ones, he had the old cowshed thoroughly 
disinfected and placed the healthy animals in them. 
During the course of these years not a single animal 
was imported. Everyone one of the beasts was reared 
by himself ; and yet, at the start, nearly all the calves 
were born of tuberculous cows. 

Well, and what did this magnificent result cost? In 
answer to my question in 1901, the farmer observed 
that “ The installation of these two small sheds cost me 
200 crowns.” This was all! He had had no other 
expense of any importance, though he has had an enor- 
mous amount of additional work, which he himself 
undertook for the most part, in looking after his cattle. 
He was then rejoicing in the possession of healthy cows. 
“ Had I done nothing in the matter he added “I should 
have been a ruined man, and after all it was not such 
a great matter. Everyone who has any confidence can 
do the same.” 
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I may also cite some excellent results obtained with 
small herds. Here is an example :— 

Every year Mr. Egense, a miller in the Isle of Samso, 
was obliged to reject some animals from among his herd 
of 53 head because they were affected with tuberculosis. 
In 1896 he tried the tuberculin test, 41 of them reacted, 
12 being healthy. Some of them were isolated by 
means of a wooden partition built in the shed, and 
others were placed in a shed distant from the principal 
one. The reacting cows were sold successively. In 
1899 there remained 26, and in 1901,6. The calves were 
reared, and in 1901 the healthy cattle had increased 
from 11 to 52. In 1903 the miller owned a perfectly 
healthy herd of 55 head, not one of which reacted to the 
tuberculin test. In July, 1903, he communicated the 
fact that the costs of this splendid result did not exceed 
50 crowns. He added: “The work entailed was not 
very great either, not worth speaking of, but great care 
had to be taken in order to ensure absolute isolation.” 

Time does not allow me to enumerate all my obser- 
vations, a rapid examination showed me that 66 farms 
averaging 29 cases of tuberculosis have been trans- 
formed in the course of a few years into a perfectly 
healthy herd. In many of these farms the re-testing by 
tuberculin established undeniably that good health was 
maintained. I find that, when the first test was made, 
1,045 animals reacted and 780 were healthy, and at the 
final test not a single animal reacted, there being 1896 
healthy ones. 

Here are some observations which will show what 
may be obtained with large herds. 

One of the most important herds in Jutland is located 
at Borupgaard, near Horsens. No great losses had been 
occasioned by tuberculosis, nevertheless, when the tests 
were started in January, 1894, many animals were 
obviously affected—-139 having reacted, whilst there were 
only 86 healthy animals, 82 per cent. of the adult animals 
reacting. The reacting animals were separated b 
means of a wooden partition built across the large shed. 
In this partition was a door which was only opened 
when the milking was checked and examined. More- 
over, a shed was provided for isolated calves and one 
for heifers and steers in another building. The healthy 
section was tested every six months. Each time there 
was reaction, generally about 1 to 4 per cent ; one year, 
however, there were nearly 10 per cent. of reacting 
animals. With the exception of one single animal, none 
had been imported. The reacting animals were kept as 
long as usual, that is to say until either by age, casual 
illness, or the progress of tuberculosis, they were sold 
for slaughter. 

In May, 1898, the infected section composed of 61 
animals ; in November, 1899, 40; in April, 1902, 24. 
At length, in 1903, the last 18 were sold. The healthy 
section increased from 86 to more than 230. At the 
last test in November, 1904, out of 250 animals only one 
reacted. 

The owner of this herd showed me from exact 
accounts which he kept that his annual expenditure 
amounted to about 100 crowns. Surely this very un- 
important sum is worth sacrificing in order to transform 
one’s seriously affected herd into practically a healthy 
one. The local conditions of this farm were not parti- 
cularly favonrable to this change, but the owner was an 
intelligent man, and what is very important took a great 
deal of interest in his cattle. 

It is possible that other farmers may have had 
greater expenses. This is often the case when being 
impatient, and in a hurry to get it over, they sell their 
aged cows which are often the best milkers. This is a 
procedure which is not in accord with my principles. I 
do not recommend the sale of animals which react, but 
which are otherwise clinically healthy unless they are 
only a few in number; in the latter case the in- 





convenience of isolation may be avoided by selling off 
the affected animals. 

On the other hand, expenses may be reduced if one 
possesses several farms. It would be sufficient to take 
the healthy animals into one or more of these, as and 
when the number of animals increases. 

Here is a fine example :— 

Mr. Tesdorpf, of Ourupgaard, in the island of Falster, 
owned an excellent herd of cattle of the red Dane race, 
originally of Anglian race. As in other large regions 
tuberculosis appeared, though ina very slight degree. 
The owner did not allow his old cattle to be submitted 
to the test, but he undertook gradually to produced an 
absolutely healthy herd. In 1893 he commenced to 
inject calves, heifers, and steers ; 152 were found to be 
healthy, and 31 reacted. The healthy ones were com- 
pletely isolated. At the beginning they were placed in 
isolated quarters in the principal farm, later on they 
were taken to two other farms. During the years 1894, 
1895, 1896, the increase in the number of healthy 
animals was quite satisfactory. However, the tests, 
which were renewed each year, always showed some 
reacting cases. Thus in 1896, out of 361 head, 23 re- 
acted. Isolation was made more and more complete, 
and each year the reactions only occurred in a very few 
cases, In 1897 all the healthy animals were taken to 
Ourupgaard, while part of the whole herd were taken to 
other farms. Some, however, remained in a special shed 
at Ourupgaard, and no doubt it is due to this cause that 
an increase of reactions. in the healthy section took 
place—-18 out of 302. On the whole the result arrived 
at has been excellent. At the last tests, in 1904, the 
healthy sections, which were distributed upon four 
different farms, consisted of 766 head, of which 12 
reacted. In addition the farmer owned some 110 
animals, some of which had never been tested, and some 
having reacted in course of years. These were gathered 
together in one of the farms. 

At an agricultural meeting which took place in the 
autumn of 1901, Mr. Tesdorpf expressed joy at the 
result obtained, adding that he had had no occasion to 
make any pecuniary sacrifice worth mentioning. He 
warmly invited the audience, composed of his equals, 
to follow the same path. 

It would, therefore, be utterly unjust if some authors 
--such as Mr Dammann during the debates at the 
German Agricultural Council in February, 1903—con- 
tend that my method would bring about a “ frightful 
unstocking of cattle,” a “squandering of flesh,” “ the 
difficulty of bringing to its full complement a dissemina- 
ted herd” etc. No procedure can cost less, or admit of 
more caution than mine. To a certain extent they 
would be justified in making this reproach to the prin- 
ciples which M. Nocard supported at first, and which 
has been accepted in the beginning in Belgium. It 
was then decreed that all reacting animals, even though 
they should be clinically healthy, should be slaughtered 
within a year ; this decree was repealed eighteen months 
later. 

Ido not compel the farmer to get rid of a single 
animal unless he wishes to do so for his own benefit. 
All men with common sense would do their best to - 
rid of animals which were seriously affected. In the 
case of those which are clinically healthy, all I ask is 
that they should be completely isolated from the healthy 
ones. The costs entailed are only for some wooden 
planks {fora partition, and the establishment of tem- 
porary sheds ; probably also a little more care in the 
upkeep of the cattle. The figures already mentioned 
to prove that the expenditure is not very great. In 
fact it is not the expense which tends to retard the pro- 
gress of our cause, it is the inevitable trouble which 
must be taken and which many agriculturists only take 
very reluctantly. The reason of this is that they do not 
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realise the extent of the losses to which they are exposed 
by allowing the disease full scope. They do not appear 
to see the great advantages which arise from completely 
healthy cattle. Many agriculturists do not like facing 
truth, they will neither be convinced nor recognise that 
a large number of their fine animals are infected. They 
do not seem to understand that the large number of re- 
actions does not indicate that these animals are con- 
demned, but merely that they are affected. They will 
not understand that most of these cows give healthy 
milk, and that they are able for many years to bring 
healthy calves into the world. 

In various parts of Germany (especially in the East 
Prussian district, Prof. Ostertag, has been introducing 
for several years, a system for the struggle against 
tuberculosis which resembles my method in some 
points, whilst in others it differs a great deal. Like 
os Prof. Ostertag believes in separating healthy 
calves from infected cows, and giving them boiled milk. 
He does not, however, think it necessary to separate 
these healthy calves from the old cattle. 
opinion that it is possible to render the herd healthy to 
such an extent that no infection can be propagated in the 
shed. He expects to do this by submitting the animals 
to a regular examination by specialists who would, in 
each doubtful case, forward samples of milk, uterine 
secretions, etc., to the bacteriological laboratory. He 
justly considers that, as regards contagion, there is an 
enormous difference between cows. Some of them daily 
eliminate quantities of tubercle bacilli in expectorated 
matter when coughing, in excrements, etc., ; others 
preserve the tuberculosis in the lymphatic glands and 
other organs which do not communicate with the mucous 
membrane, and from which there is consequently no 
elimination of bacilli on the surface of the body. The 
latter are not infectious. This is perfectly true. It has 
long been recognised that animals of the first-named 
group are dangerous prereeninre of infection, and that 
all available means should be taken to detect them and 
to get rid of them without delay. This is what I have 
always recommended, and I admit that Prof. Ostertag 
has organised in an intelligent manner, the necessary 
work of finding these animals and preventing them from 
causing any harm. In making use of his method (which 
resembles that which was applied at Massachusetts in the 
US.), a great improvement in the sanitary state will, 
no doubt, take place in tuberculous districts : but [ am 
convinced that this means will not be sufficient to pro- 
cure an absolutely healthy herd. For this, clinical ex- 
amination, even if accompanied by bacteriological exami- 
nation, is too imperfect. 

In spite of this examination, there will always remain 
in the herds a large number of animals which, though 
healthy in appearance, will from time to time expel 
tubercle bacilli. How is the centre of disease to be dis- 
covered in the depths of the lungs which are connected 
with the bronchi? And what about tuberculosis of the 
mucous membranes which may develop in the intervals 
of clinical examinations? In Denmark, a large number 
of herds which supply milk to the “ Dairy Company of 
Copenhagen” have been, for several years, submitted to 
a strict examination which is made every fortnight by 
veterinary surgeons engaged by the company. Yet it 
has been observed that the cattle are by no means free 
from tuberculosis, although the disease has been reduced 
to such an extent that the sanitary condition is quite 
satisfactery as regards the milk supply. 

Here is an example which shows the risk of the mere 
isolation of heifers and steers to the maintenance of 
their health. If, later on, they are put with the old 
cattle they will become infected. In a large farm, in 
which tuberculous cattle were found, restricted in num- 
ber and in a mild form, tuberculin injections were made 
each year from 1891 to the heifers and young steers. 
Those which reacted were killed, and the healthy cows 
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were isolated until they had calved, and afterwards were 
taken to the large and airy general shed. 

In 1898, when the owner, by my advice, had all his 
cattle tested, 286 reacted and 29 only were healthy. At 
length, the proper remedy was resolved upon—-separating 
all healthy cattle from those which had reacted ; an easy 
matter, as the owner had three properties. The result 
was that when a test was made in 1901 he had 334 
healthy anim:l|s, of which 208, which were installed in 
one of the farms, passed the test successfully. In 
another farm there were 124 animals, four of which 
reacted. The last examination took place in November, 
1904, and on this occasion, out of 457 which were tested, 
only three reacted. 109 head of cattle still remained in 
the reacting section. 

In my opinion, it would be well to explain from the 
very beginning to the agriculturists, that there is necessity 
for permanent separation between the infected cattle and 
the healthy ones obtained by breeding ; and for feeding 
the calves with milk exempt from all tubercular 
bacilli ; and it should be pointed out to them that they 
must not depend upon clinical examination, however 
excellent this may be, as a means of avoiding contagion. 

Outside of Denmark these same methods have met 
with great success in several other countries, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Canada, and in many parts of the 
US A., in Hungary, etc. Even in Germany, where my 
methods do not seem to meet with much approval, some 
very good results have been reported and published. For 
example, one of these results has been presented at the 
— Dairy Exhibition of Hamburg in 1903. 

maintain that experience has shcwn the accuracy of 
the principles upon which the method is based. [ main- 
tain that [have shown the way by which a person who 
has the firm will to transform his tuberculous cattle 
into healthy ones, is in a position to do so without any 
great expense, though seldom without some effort on 
his part. This method, however, only applies where 
the rearing of cattle is done by the owner. In the case 
of cattle which have been bought, the application of this 
method is difficult, because it is not easy to guard 
against immunisation of market cattle, and the results 
of the tuberculin tests are not always certain in the case 
of animals which have just travelled. [f the Behring 
vaccination was practicable this would be of the utmost 
importance as a means of combating tuberculosis. It 
remains to be seen whether the path I have indicated 
will not be the surest way in many instances. At any 
rate the Behring method will not, in the meantime, ren- 
der superfluous any other attempts made for the restric- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis. 

So far I have orly pointed out what one particular 
owner could and should do for the suppression of bovine 
tuberculosis. In our country, and also in Sweden and 
Norway, these efforts are supported by the State, which 
bas placed tnberculin gratuitiously at the disposal of 
the farmers, and has paid the veterinary surgeon’s 
fees. I consider this quite just ; the formation of a 
large number of healthy herds is to the general interest, 
and any efforts in this direction should be encouraged. 

In this little pamphlet I cannot enter into the diffi- 
cult ——- of the scope of the measures which should 
be taken by the State in order to combat bovine tuber- 
cnlosis. This is a subject with which I have dealt in 
another work. I will-only mention what has been done 
in this respect in Denmark. The law of 26th March, 
1898, added two fresh and compulsory provisions to the 
former ones with reference to the gratuitous allowance 
of tuberculin to all agriculturists who wished to co 
with the disease in a rational manner, according to the 
principle of helping those who wished to help them- 
selves. The most important of these was the prescrip- 
tion given to dairies that all skimmed and butter milk 
destined for cattle should be submitted to a heating of 
85 deg. before being sent to the suppliers. This pro- 
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vision, which is strictly enforced (colouring samples by 
the Storch system) has been of great importance. In 
countries like Denmark where the whole of the milk 
supply is dealt with in co-operative dairies, the danger 
of infection from one district to another is very great ; 
numerous cases can be quoted whereby it has been 
shown that infection has been propagated by this means. 
Since the promulgation of this law that sort of infection 
has been much rarer than formerly. A marked decrease 
in tuberculosis among horned sts, and also very 
largely among pigs, has been noted. Everyone is of the 
same opinion on this point in Denmark. Many believe 
this law to be the best passed for many years. 

At the last revision of the law, in 1904, a reduetion 
from 85 deg. to 80 deg. was asked for, because experi- 
ments showed that 80 deg. of heating was sufficient, and 
that the colouring method of Storch would not act as a 
check above a temperature of 80 deg. 

Another provision made in 1898 (renewed in 1904) 
ordered the slaughter of all cows affected with mammary 
tuberculosis, with a compensation amounting to five- 
sixths of the value of the flesh if the body aol not be 
made use of, or to one-third, if it was of service. This 
provision was very valuable. Such cows are extremely 
infectious, not only among the herds in which they live, 
but they are a great danger in propagating infection 
through the milk supply. These cows thus constitute a 
danger of infection to man, and it is therefore the duty 
of the State to help in the rapid destruction of these 
animals. In Denmark, where the number of milch- 
cows amounts to nearly 1,000,000, they kill yearly on an 
average 600 cows affected with mammary tuberculosis. 
In all cases where the owner or the veterinary surgeon 
suspect that a mammitis may be of a tubercuarl nature, 
a sample of the milk is sent to my laboratory. More 
than 2500 samples of milk are sent every year, and this 
proves the existence of a strong interest and inclination 
on the part of the farmers to conform to the law. It 
will be shown that bacilli were found in about a quarter 
of these samples. 

Immediately after the slaughter of the cow, in most 
cases, a portion of the affected mamma is sent to the 
laboratory. In more than 98 per cent., the microscopic 
diagnosis has shown it to be diseased. Thus, in four 
years 2174 portions of mamme were sent, of which 26, 
(1°2 per cent.) were found to be healthy. Acid fast 
bacteria only play a very small part as a source of 
erroneous diagnosis. 

The slanghtering of cows affected with mammary 
tuberculosis is not really of value unless it is done 
when the disease is in an early stage. Unfortunately, 
this is not always observed. I find that out of 4080 
cows which were affected with mammary tuberculosis 
and which were slaughtered in the course of seven years, 
1541 (37°7 per cent.) the disease was in a very early stage. 
In fact, the aspect of the milk had hardly altered at all. 
In others, the affection was much more advanced, but 
the cows might have lived to do a great deal of harm. 

In conclusion, I would dwell on a point upon which 
tuberculin tests—those made in Denmark as well as in 
other countries--have given very interesting results ; 
the appearance of tuberculosis at different ages. Group- 
ing them by ages, we find the following results : 


Horned Animals injected for the first time, 1898 to 1904. 

Age. Reactions P/c. 

5559 Calves 6 months 675 = 12°] 

7744 heifers and steers 6to18 ,, 2129 27°5 

-, 18 30, 1949 386 

30 60 , 5644 449 

11,924 “ above 60 ,, 4724 48 

40, Cattle of all ages 15,121 37°2 
This t increase with age shows clearly, I think, 
that Behring is wrong in attributing so much importance 
to infection of ani and children by the mamma. If 





tuberculosis shows itself three times more often in ani- 
mals of two years of age than in those which are suck- 
ling, it cannot be supposed that tuberculosis in horned 
animals is due above all to the introduction of infec- 
tion by milk. This source of infection, as we have just 
mentioned, is of great importance in calves, but after 
that age it is undoubtedly the close communication of 
tuberculous animals, especially in sheds, which plays the 
age part. There the bacilli are either introduced 
y the respiratory organs or the digestive organs. 

In man, we have also the corresponding increase in 
tuberculosis with age. Nageli found tuberculous pro- 
cesses in 17 per cent. of children from the ages of 1 to 5, 
33 per cent. from the ages of 5 to 14; 50 per cent. from 
14 to 18, and 96 per cent. from 18 to 30 years. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of horned 
beasts, as in man, a large percentage of tuberculous 
subjects are observed from a very early age. Ste tistical 
results from tuberculin tests shows that in the case of 
48 per cent. of those affected contagion must have taken 
place at 2 years in 38 percent. This indicates the 
susceptibility of the young. 

I feel justified in concluding that, as it is of great 
importance to protect calves, heifers, and steers from 
infection through the medium of milk, and close com- 
munication with tuberculous cattle, so it would be of 
the utmost importance to keep infection away from 
children. 

If the results of my researches show that it is possi- 
ble to rear the offspring of tuberculous parents in such 
a manner as to preserve them in health by keeping 
them away from infected people and localities, and pre- 
venting infection by way of the food supply, it should 
incite us to be careful, where human life is concerned, 
that the young generation should be protected as much 
as possible against infection. = 








Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 


A meeting of the Board of Examiners for this 
Degree was held on the 27th inst. at 10 Red Lion 
Square. Two candidates entered for the examina- 
tion, and the undermentioned gentleman passed and 
obtained the Diploma : 

Major John Farmer, L.C.V.D. 

The examiners were Messrs. J. Malcolm, W. 
Hunting, and Prof. J. Macqueen ; Mr. W. J. Mul- 
vey being in the chair. 

Frep Buuuock, Secretary. 





EXAMINATIONS IN DUBLIN. 

At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Dublin on July 10th for the Written, and on and 
between July 17th and 21st inclusive for the Oral 
and Practical, the following gentlemen passed their 
Final Examination : 


Mr. B. Hickey 





Mr. J. J. McCormack 
. McBirney 

. T. Mitchell 

. A. Murray 

. C. Ryan 

. Tracey 
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The following passed their Third Examination : 


Mr. J. A. Gibbons 
A. F. Good 
M. F. O'Sullivan 


A. V. Meeke 
C. Armstrong 


Mr. 8S. H. Ewing 
W.St J.F. McCartney 
O. F. O’Dea 
A. Snodgrass 


The following passed their Second Examination : 


Mr. R. Devereux 
T. ye 
C. H. Bryans * 
P. A. Carroll 
J. Crowe 


M. Glynn 
F. B. Hayes 


Mr. T. Hunt 
A. C. Kirkpatrick 
H. C. Lowry 
D. Meadows * 





F. J. Sheedy 


The following passed their First Examination : 


Mr. 8S. Bradford 
P. F. Dolan * 
T. H. Kellett 
A. O'Neill 
J. J. O’Neill 
R. Burriss 
H. Carbury * 
J. Evans 


Mr. V. Fox 
R. Marner * 
P. O'Connell 
W. O'Donoghue 
C. W. Raymond 
F. B. Sneyd 
N. D. Vakil 


Marked thus * passed with Second Class Honours. 





EXAMINATIONS IN LIVERPOOL. 


At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Liverpool on July 10th for the Written, and on and 
between July 15th and 17th inclusive for the Oral 
and Practical, the following gentlemen passed their 


Final Examination :— 
Mr. E. J. Burndred 


| Mr. Thos. Woods 


The following passed their Third Examination : 


Mr. J. A. Griffiths 
R Hopps 


| Mr. R. J. Little 


The following passed their Second Examination : 


Mr. J. R. Barker * 
E. L. Butters 
W. A. Dykins 
H. Heyes 
C. W. Makinson * 
T. G. Millington 


Mr. P. McGregor 
Wm. Oldershaw 
H. Quiggin * 
F. J. Richmond 
W. Taylor * 


The following passed their First Examination : 


Mr. Thos. Craig * 
C. Holland t 
G. G. Howard * 


Mr. W. P Stokes 
J. L. Williams 





Marked thus * passed with Second Class Honours. 


” 





A) 
” F irst ” ” 


WESTERN COUNTIES 


VETERINARY 
The 59th 


head, occupied the chair. 


-cluded Messrs. Wm. Ascott, Bideford ; P. G. 


eneral meetin 
Western Hotel, Taunton, on 
when the President, Mr. W. Graham 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


was held at the Great 
ednesday, the 15th July, 
illam, of Mine- 
Other members present in- 
Bond, 


Plymouth ; E. W. Bovett, Bridgwater ; G. H. Elder, 


Taunton ; 


R. E. L. Penhale, Torrington ; W. P. Stable- 


forth, Colyton ; H. E. Whitemore, Langport ; and Mr. 


P. B. Riley, a visitor. 


The minutes of the last general meeting and of a 


— meeting held at 


the Royal Clarence Hotel, 


eter, on 28th May last were read and confirmed. 


=|to revive the popularity of the carriage 





Apologies for non-attendance were read from Sir John 
McFadyean, Messrs. W. H. Bloye, John Dunstan, T. 
Olver, Wm. Penhale (Holsworthy), Wm. Taylor, and 
E. J. Thorburn. 

Contagious Diseases ( Animals) Act.—The Hon. Sxc. 
read some further correspondence hereon with the Clerk 
to the Devon County Council, from whom he was now 
awaiting a reply; it was resolved that the matter 
remain in abeyance pending the receipt of this informa- 
tion. 

New Member.—Mr. G. Parker Suort, of Torquay, 
ag at the last meeting by Mr. Ascott, and second- 
ed by Mr. R. J. Collings, was unanimously elected a 
member of the Association. _ 

Donation.—Several members having expressed them- 
selves in sympathy witb Mr. Sheffield, of Holbeach, in 
the recent action decided against him, it was unani- 
mously resolved that a sum of two guineas be sub- 
scribed to the fund being raised towards the costs of the 
action, if the same is still open. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
W. GrauaMm GiLtaM, M.R.C.V.S., Minehead. 


Gentlemen,— Allow me to thank you for the honour 
you have conferred on me in electing me your President. 
My feeling is that someone more worthy might have 
been elected to that position. I shall, however, try to 
emulate my predecessors in office and endeavour to 
follow in their footsteps, by so doing I feel I shall not 
go far wrong. 

Our Veterinary Medical Associations are doing an 
immense amount of gvod, both scientifically and 
socially. The excellent papers we hear read from time 
to time keep us up to date and prevent us from rustin 
and getting narrow minded. They bring us in touc 
with one another, promoting good fellowship, and this 
is particularly so in an Association like ours, the mem- 
bers of which are scattered over a wide area. Person- 
ally, living as I do in a remote corner of the Wild West, 
I look forward with keenest pleasure to the meetings, 
and | always return from them refreshed and cheered by 
contact with my fellow practitioners. 

It is customary in a presidential address to refer to 
our prospects. What is our future as a profession ? 

Numerically we do not make a rapid stride, the 
deaths being hardly outnumbered by the new graduates. 
Fourteen or fifteen years ago it was said that our pro- 
fession was dvomed, and as a student then I felt that 
the outlook was decidedly gloomy owing to the advent 
of motors. That motors have made a difference no one 
will deny, but not the difference that was forecasted. 
Some say that the horse has had its day. Hasit? I 
think not. On the contrary there is every evidence to 
show that the popularity of motoring for pleasure is on 
the wane, and I think we can safely look to the fair sex 
f J c horse. The 
English gentlemen is awakening to the fact that she does 
not look her best tearing about the country in clouds of 
dust, muffled up in a dust coat, veil, and hideous gog- 
gles. She knows she looks better reclining in a cow- 
fortable victoria or barvuche, enabled to wear smarter, 
prettier clothes, and minus the accompanying dust, 
smoke, and smell. 

Again, polo is becoming very popular and creates a 
demand for a certain class of horse ; and we must all 
view with pleasure the increasing popularity of the 
International horse show. 

We have not yet got a mechanical cow nor a substi- 
tute for milk. Inthe near future our services will be 
in demand as Veterinary Officers of Health. Great 
attention is now being paid to the public milk supply, 
and it behoves us as a profession to watch the Bills 
brought before the House of Commons to see that our 
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position is properly recognised, and that we are not 
ushed aside by the MO.H. Speaking personally, I 
as no fault to find with the M.O.H. to work with. 
They have never arrogated to themselves duties they 
know nothing of, and they have always been ready to 
admit that the proper person to make dairy cattle inspec- 
tions is the veterinarian. But there are men in the 
sister profession who wish to keep the veterinary sur- 

n inthe background. We must, however, urge our 
claims before the British public and leave them to 


udge. 

At the present time the question of tuberculosis is 
very much to the fore, and the Government is bound 
before long to take up the matter seriously. That some- 
thing radical will have to be done there is no doubt, but 
whatever measures are taken to work smoothly with 
the cattle owner they will have to include some system 
of compensation for compulsory ee Mr. Burns 
has, I believe, promised that in any legislation dealing 
with the milk supply the veterinary surgeon shall be 
properly ineupelend. But I beg you as individuals to 
ascertain all you can about new Bills dealing with the 
milk questions, and so look after the interests of the 
profession. In al] cases where there are objectionable 
clauses, approach the Member of the constituency in 
which you reside. I have always made a point of doing 
this, and he has invariably done his best to forward the 
interests of the profession. 

It is now dawning on the British farmer and the 
public generally that what is good for the veterinary 
surgeon is good for the general public. 

With reference to meat inspection ; here again we 
must assert ourselves, and demand recognition. The 
towns that employ a veterinary surgeon as meat inspec- 
tor are few and far between, but the public will soon 
demand that the meat shall be inspected by the man 
who is pre-eminently qualified to do so, and not by the 
Medical Officer of Health, with his staff, not infre- 

uently made up of plumbers, retired policemen, etc. 
With all due respect to the Royal Sanitary Institute, I 
consider that the diploma of the R.C.V.S. should be 
sufficient evidence that a man is qualified to take a post 
in the Public Health Department, the duties of which 
are concerned with the milk and meat supply. 

I think our Secretary is to be thanked for the trouble 
he has taken with reference to the Devon County Coun- 
cil scale of fees payable to veterinary surgeons, and | 
trust that the revised scale will be a fair one. 

This year is an important one to ns as a profession. 
Lately we have heard and read nothing but the new 
Veterinary Surgeons Act. That we require a new Act 
there is no doubt, and I fail to see where the paying of 
an annual registration fee of £1 1s. will become a hard- 
ship, particularly as I consider we shall get more than 
its equivalent in return. It is greatly to be regretted 
that a Member of the Council sbould have seen fit to 
take up an extraordinary attitude with regard to the 
Bill. at his object is I don’t know, and I sincerely 
doubt if he himself does. ’ 

I think we must all sympathise with Mr. Sheffield in 
the result of the recent action against him. If this 
decision is law, then all I can say is “God help us!” 
for we shall never be safe in treating an animal, giving 
a diagnosis, or expressing an opinion. 

After all, I don’t think our troubles weigh very 
heavily on us, and [ think there is still a living to be 
got out of the profession. [often think we practitioners 
would do better if we only had a proper estimate of our 
own power and abilities. The public would judge us as 
we judge ourselves. There is room for improvement ina 
good many things. 

Are not some of the fees charged for professional ser- 
vices abnormally low? Lower I know in a good many 
cases than those of the unqualified man. 


Are not the journeys of some practitioners made at 
ridiculously low fees 

Do we carry out our duties as nicely as we might? 

Are our surgeries and dispensaries models of cleanli- 
ness and respectability ? 

Some of the dispensing by veterinary surgeons is, I 
know, ay disgraceful. Draughts sent out in 
ginger beer bottles, powders wrapped up in newspaper 
etc., labels competing in design with those ona special 
brand of mustard or pickles. I have seen labels em- 
bellished with a horse “rampant” surrounded by a 
galaxy of medals. 

It is coming to something when insurance companies 
offer to oe! members of the profession with labels, 
conditionally that the company’s advertisement is priut- 
ed thereon. Some of the account forms are not much 
better, particularly when the practitioner’s name is em- 
bellished with the mystic letters F.V.M.A., with possibly 
an L. added to the M.R.C.V.S. 

A short time ago a town practitioner told me that if 
ever he should be in the country and see a man driving 
an evil-smelling trap, with a stick with a loop of string 
tied to it sticking out behind, he generally finds on 
enquiry that the driver is the local veterinary surgeon. 
I will not comment on this. 

We know to our great regret that there are men who 
are anything but ornaments to the profession, men 
whose actions are questionable, the places they frequent 
and the company they keep more so, but this class of 
man is dying out, thanks in a great measure to the high 
standard of the entrance examination, and to the affilia- 
tion of some of our teaching schools to the Universi- 
ties. 

We cannot all keep up large establishments, with a 
big staff of assistants oa servants, but each individual 
can try to look beyond his day-book and endeavour to 
advance the interests of the profession by adding to the 
scientific and clinical knowledge. There are brilliant 
examples we can follow, and we onght to be proud that 
we can claim such men as Sir John M‘Fadyean, Mr. 
William Hunting, and others too numerous to mention. 
We can all be gentlemen ; what better epitaph can one 
wish for than to have it said, as it was of a recently 
deceased veterinary surgeon, “ He was one of natures 
gentlemen.” 

If we only respect our calling, the public will respect 
us. 





A hearty vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Elder, and 
seconded by Mr. Bond, was accorded the President for 
his cheerful and optimistic address. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Pen- 
hale, it was resolved to send a letter to the Rt. Hon. 
John Burns, thanking him for the regulations he is 
bringing forward dealing with the milk supply, and for 
his promise that in any future legislation affecting dairy 
cattle the veterinary surgeon shal! be recognised as the 
person properly qualified to make the necessary inspec- 
tions. 

A resolution congratulating Mr. Gibbings on the 
occasion of his marriage with Miss Hammond, of Bale, 
Norfolk, was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Perry, of Bristol, being unable to be present, his 
paper on “Strangles” is held over for a subsequent 
meeting. 

[t was decided to hold the autumn meeting at Ply- 
mouth in November next. 

WituiaM Ascott, Hon. Sec. 





Fresh regulations by the B. of A. to prevent the spread 
of sheep scab came into force on 15th inst. At Peter- 
borough Market, several flocks were turned away by the 
Government Inspector. They had not been dipped, 











and could not be admitted for sale. 
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‘DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 





vr 


Anthrax. 
Period. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- 
ibreaks| mals. 


Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended July 25 


1907 
1906 .. 
1905... | 


40 


25 


Corresponding week in 


Total for 30 weeks, 1908 920 


Foot- 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


ibreaks| mals. 


Glanders 

(including 
Farcy) 
Out- 

breaks 


Sheep 
Scab. 


Cases Swine Feve: 
Confirmed. 


i. 
noc Dogs. | Other 


Rabies. | 





Out- 
breaks, 


Slangh- : 
tered * 


Ani- Out- 
breaica 
35 


61 
ll 


318 
304 

76 
127 


21 


18 | 
13 
34 | 


45 | 


487 7219 








887 
833 
823 


1907 
1906 


Corresponding period in 
1905 





Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, July 28, 1908. 





Week ended July 18} 


1907 
1906 
1905 


IRELAND. 


Corresponding Week in 





Total for 29 weeks, 1908 


7230 
3939 
2405 


540 
662 
725 





271 





1907 .. 1 
Corresponding period in 1906 .. 3 
1905 2 








1246 
698 
762 


ee -- | 185 
1] o< oe 149 
33 ee «+ | 224 


74 
58 
71 


| . 
} 
} 
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partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 
Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


July 22, 1908. 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 








Importation of Foreign Cattle. 


Liskeard and District Farmers’ Club held a special 
meeting on Monday, July 13th, Mr. W. C. Peel presid- 
ing, to further consider the 0 of the importation 
of Canadian and foreign cattle.—The Hon. Sec. (Mr. W. 
Mutton) said it had been thought well for the Club to 
take action in view of the active steps being taken in 
London to remove the restrictions at present placed on 
the importation of foreign meat. They all recognised 
that this would be a double disaster, both to the agricul- 
turist and to the consumer. The Devon Farmers’ 
Union had adopted a resolution on the subject, and 
he was informed tnat the Cornwall Union were about 
to do so. 

Mr. E. H. Hosken, C.C., said it was important they 
should resist the removal of the present restrictions, 
seeing that this country was the nursing ground for 
bi ing stock for all the countries of the world. 
(Hear, hear.) If it were known that they had im- 
ported disease and had it in their stock, their export 


trade would cease immediately. They should, therefore, | 


support Earl Carrington and the Board of Agriculture. 

r. J. Dunstan, M.R.C.V.S., contended that to re- 
move the restrictions would be most disastrous to every 
farmer, and be almost certain to end in the importation 
of disease. They did not want a repetition of the ex- 
perience of the ’sixties, when whole farms were devasta- 
ted. As one who knew the views of the officials of the 
Board of Agriculture, he did not think the restrictions 
would be removed, but that should not make them as 
farmers any less keen in forwarding a resolution against 
it, which would very much arenes the hands of the 
Board. (Hear, hear.) 





Mr. B. Trant moved— 

“That the members of the Liskeard Farmers’ Club 
desire to convey to Lord Carrington their high apprecia- 
tion of the firm stand he has taken against the removal 
of the embargo on the importation of live stock. In 
face of the numerous appeals made to your lordship by 
meat trusts consequent on the temporary and unneces- 
sary rise in the price of beef, we implore your Board not 
to admit of any change in your policy that would en- 
danger the well-being of the wil 5 and flocks through- 
out the country.” 

Mr. Trant said two years ago he formed one of a depu- 
tation that waited on Earl Carrington on this subject, 
and he was struck with the seriousness with which dele- 

ates from all parts of the country regarded the matter. 
The risk of disease being introduced was very real. 
They could not have all the great areas of Canada and 
the United States under official inspection, and affected 
cattle might come into this country without their 
knowing anything about it. 

Mr. P. G. Brown seconded the resolution, and pointed 
out that they were not acting in any spirit of antagon- 
ism to the consumer, the agitation having been set on 
foot by the middlemen—the great meat trusts, and 
butchers and purveyors generally, and there was no 
justification for their action in putting up the price of 
meat at the present juncture. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and erdered 
to be sent to the Prime Minister, the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, and the Members of Parliament 
for Cornwall.— The Western Morning News. 
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Glanders in Middlesex. 


At the last meeting of the Middlesex County Council 
the Executive Committee under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts reported that since the beginning of the present 

ear, when the Glanders or Farey Order, 1907, came 
into operation, 43 glandered horses have been slaugh- 
tered in the county and two have died from the disease. 
In 16 cases where the clinical symptoms were definite 
evidence of disease, a sum of £32 was paid to the owners 
by way of compensation, being £2 in respect of each 
horse. The number of horses slaughtered where the 
clinical symptoms were not definite evidence of disease, 
and where the mallein test was applied and post-mortem 
examination made was 27, and the amount paid to 
owners by way of compensation totalled £354, being in 
each case one-half of the valuation of the animals imme- 
diately before the mallein test was applied 


Lectures to Farmers in Ireland. 


We are glad to observe that the Department of Agri- 
culture, as will be seen by extracts elsewhere in our 
pages from a correspondence between them and the 
Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland, has refused 
to put a veto on the issue of posters announcing lectures 
to farmers on the “ Treatment of Diseases.” We quite 
fail to see how elementary lessons or lectures on simple 
treatment of diseases, particularly in their first stages, 
can in any way encourage “quackery” (to use a term 
very frequently used by the Veterinary Association) on 
the part of farmers. On the contrary, quackery finds its 
most ample harvest where ignorance prevails, but is 
refused admission to a farm when once knowledge has 
entered. As pointed out by the Secretary of the De- 
partment, several veterinary surgeons have expressed 
the opinion that their practices have increased owing to 
the greater knowledge possessed by farmers who 
attended snch lectures as the Veterinary Association 
object to. In this way the Veterinary Association stand 
in the way of veterinarians improving their positions, 
for the more ignorant a farmer is kept the more likely 
he is to listen to the “quack.” The Veterinary Associa- 
tion must remember that an intelligent farmer often 
knows more about the appearance of disease in his 
cattle than a veterinary surgeon, and may even be more 
expert in carrying out simple operations. Hence 
farmers will not submit to dictation as to what they 
shall or shall not learn. Asarule, the farmer is quite 
anxious to call in the aid of a properly qualified veteri- 
narian when necessary, and it would be to the advantage 
of the veterinary profession to have farmers properly 
edneated by means of lectures, or in any other manner, 
as to when a member of the profession is required. We 
should be the first to deprecate the use of drugs on 
the part of a farmer in the case of a disease about which 
he knows nothing, for we consider drugs should only be 
prescribed by a qualified man. But there need be no 
necessity for the introduction of such matters into 
simple lectures on what to do on the appearance of some 
known or unknown disease. Such information on the 
part of the farmer is, as a matter of fact, of assistance 
to the veterinary surgeon, and enables him to use his 
own skill to greater advantage. We trust, therefore, 
that the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland will 
view these elementary lectures in a less hostile spirit, 
and with more broadmindedness, with a view to spread- 
ing sound knowledge amongst the farmers, from whom 
their members so largely draw their livelihood. Indeed, 
we would even suggest that if in a few districts local 
veterinary surgeons were to give a few elementary lec- 
tures themselves to farmers, they would be repaid 
in the end by an expansion of business produced by 
greater confidence on the part of their clients, and 
gratitude for the information so generously provided.— 

Farmers’ Gazette. 


The Tuberculosis Bill. 
To the Editor of the Belfast News-Letter 


Str,—-A few observations on Mr. Birrell’s Tuberculosis 
Prevention (Ireland) Bill might be of interest to the 
public. I purpose dealing with clause 16, which specially 
affects my own profession. It reads as follows :—“ The 
expression sanitary officer of the sanitary authority, in 
section 132 of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
shall include any duly qualified veterinary surgeon ap- 
proved by the sanitary authority for the purposes of 
that section, and the sanitary authority shall pay to such 
veterinary surgeon such remuneration as the Local Go- 
vernment Board may approve.” I can see no reason 
why the veterinary profession should be insulted 
by being placed in the same category as inspec- 
tors of nuisances and so forth. The public, at all 
events, know that veterinary surgeons have a special 
training on one particular branch of public health quite 
as exclusively as the medical profession in their own 
p¢rticular line. It should not be forgotten that the 
the matriculation examination to enter the veterinary 
profession is on “all fours” with the entrance examina- 
tion of other learned professions ; also that the mini- 
mun course of study at a veterinary college or university 
is four years. It will surely, therefore, be admitted by 
even Mr. Birrell that he has let ns down a little bit hard 
in classing us with ordinary sanitary officers. I would 
suggest the following alteration in clause 16, which could 
not in any way alter the meaning or working of the Bill. 
“ A duly qualified veterinary surgeon approved by the 
sanitary authority shall be employed by sneh sanitary 
authority as a veterinary officer of health for the pur. 
poses of giving expert medical opinion in reference to all 
animals used for food, or in the case of animals the milk 
of which is used for food, and the sanitary authority 
pay to such veterinary surgeon snch remuneration as the 
Local Government Board may approve.”—Yours truly, 

James Greae, 

Victoria Square, Belfast, 23rd July. 


Compensation for Bite of a Cat. 


At the Court of Appeal, before the Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Justice Farwell,and Lord Justice Kennedy, 
Rowland v. Wright. 

This was an appeal by the employer, Wright, against 
an award of the Connty Court Judge of St Helens, 
Lancaster. The original applicant and the present re- 
spondent, Rowlard, was a teamsman in the employment 
of the appellant. On January 2, 1908, the respondent 
took his horses to the stable for their midday meal. He 
then proceeded to take his own dinner in the stable. 
While he was eating his dinner one of the stable cats 
sprang at him and bit him. He was not teasing the cat 
in any way, nor was he feeding it on the occasion he was 
bitten, though he had thrown bits to the cat before. 
The bite set up blood poisoning, and the respondent had 
to have two joints of his finger amputated. In these 
circumstances the County Court Judge was of opinion 
that the accident arose out of and in the course of the 
employment, and made an award in favour of the work- 
man. The employer appealed. 

Mr. E. J. Macgillivray, for the employer, the appellant, 
contended that the accident did not arise out of the 
employment. The respondent had nothing to do with 
the cats. It was no part of his duty to feedthem. The 
accident wasan extraordinary hazard which might have 
happened to any one at any place. 

Yr. Clement Edwards for the workman, the respon- 
dent, was not called upon to argue. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls said that the case was a 
reasonably plain one. The workman was engaged in a 





stable. He was taking his meal in the stable, where he 
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was entitled to be, and which was his proper place. Part 
of what oy be called the necessary furniture of a 
stable was the stable cat. There was no suggestion that 
the cat was known to be especially vicious. The em- 
ployment, therefore, of the man took him into the stable 
where to his knowledge and to the knowledge of the 
master there was acat. If it had been a strange cat the 
case would have been totally different, and his lordship 
hoped that nothing he had said would lend itself to the 
conclusion that if the man had been walking along the 
street and a cat had bitten him the master would have 
been liable. The present case was the same as if the 
man had been an ordinary domestic servant whose 
duties took him into the presence of the cat. Neither 
the master nor the man expected the cat to bite, but his 
duties took him into the place where the cat was. Con- 
sequently the decision of the learned County Court 
Judge was quite right, and the appeal must be dis- 


missed. 
The Lords Justices agreed.— The Times. 





ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Provincial Government of Ontario having taken 
over the Ontario Veterinary College from its former 
Principal, Professor Andrew Smith, F.R.C.V.S., it will, 
in future, be conducted as one of the Colleges under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture. Instruc- 
tion will be carried on in the same buildings as 
formerly. 

The course of instruction will extend through three 
College years, and six months of each and every year 
will be devoted to the education of students in various 
subjects taught in the class-rooms and laboratories of 
the College. The College will reopen early in October. 

The Principal of the College has received instructions 
from the Minister of Agriculture to select a thoroughly 
competent staff to give instruction in all the subjects to 
be taught, and students may confidently expect to see 
this College provided with a faculty as efficient as any 
other Veterinary College in America. 

During the periods between the sessions, students will 
be required to continue their studies and practise with 
a qualified Veterinary Preceptor for at least six months, 
on terms which will be announced in our coming 
catalogue. 

A limited number of students may remain at the Col- 
lege between the sessions, where they will receive prac- 
tical instruction under the direction of experienced 
teachers, in the Veterinary Intirmary and the outside 
practice of the institution. 

Students entering the College for the first time will 
be required to produce evidence that they have received 
an education equivalent to that which admits them toa 
High School, or else pass an examination such as will 
be announced in a catalogue which is now in course of 
preparation, and which will be mailed to those who 
apply for _ 
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A. A. Graner, V.S., M.S., Principal. 


A Stock Diseases Research Institute. 


As the result of the deliberations of a joint committee 
of the veterinary profession in Victoria by the Mel- 
bourne University Council and the Victorian Agricul- 
tural Department it is proposed to establish in the 
vicinity of Melbourne an institute for the investigation 
of the diseases of stock, to be called the Stock Diseases 
Research Institute. This is to be presided over by a 
professor of veterinary pathology, who will rank as a 
professor in the University of Melbourne. At this insti- 
tute the various problems connected with the breeding 
of animals and with their diseases will be investigated in 
scientific fashion, with the object of minimising the 
annual loss to which stockowners are subjected. 








It is proposed to establish in connection with the 
University of Melbourne a course for the study of veteri- 
nary diseases, and to establish a degree in veterinar 
science so that veterinary surgeons of the first order will 
be turned out from the university. The course for the 
degree will occupy five years. The university offers its 
resources freely for this purpose. The course will be 
made up of from two to three years’ study at the 
University, one to two years study at the Stock 
Diseases Research Institute, and one to two years’ study 
at the Veterinary Hospital. The whole is to be under the 
management of the University Council, on the advice of 
a committee containing an equal number of representa- 
tives appointed by the uhiversity and by the Go- 
vernment. 

The proposal is one which pastoralists will naturally 
welcome. In fact, those who took the leading part in 
the establishment of the fund which brought ont Dr. 
Danysz looked to the establishment of such an institute 
in Sydney as the outcome of Dr. Danysz’s work, and 
have not yet given up hope on the subject. But the 
New Sonth Wales Government seems to fight shy of 
anything definite, and the Federal Government will do 
nething for pastoralists, so that if the Victorian Go- 
vernment and the Melbourne University will take the 
matter up the field is open to them. We should have 
preferred to see such an institute established in Sydney, 
as nearer the great stock districts, but it matters little 
where the institute is established, so long as it is estab- 
lished, and established upon sound lines, as would be 
guaranteed by the responsibility of the Melbourne 
University. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
establishment of such an institute would be of the 
greatest value to the pastoral industry and to the pro- 
duetion of Australia generally. We learn with pleasure 
that the Victorian Premier, Mr. Bent, has approved of 
the scheme informally, and it only needs urging upon 
the Government for a vote to be placed u,.on the esti- 
mates for the purpose. 

Since writing the above a statement has been pub- 
lished that a Professorship of Veterinary Science is to 
be established in the Sydney University. It is too late 
to obtain any particulars, and we can only express the 
hope that if this is done, it will beas part of a thorough- 
going scheme for a Stock Diseases Research Institute 
such as is outlined above in connection with the Mel- 
bourne University. If there is to be onlv one institute, 
Sydney is the better place for it, but we should say there 
is plenty of room for two, and we only hope the project 
will not fall between two stools.— The Pastoralists’ 
Review (Melbourne). 





REVIEWS. 


DISEASES OF THE DoG AND THEIR TREATMENT.—By 
Professor Dr. GeorG MitueR, Director of the Clinic 
for Small Animals at the Veterinary High School at 
Dresden, and Translated, Edited, Revised, and En- 
larged by ALEXANDER Grass, A.M., V.S. (McGill), 
Lecturer on Canine Pathology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. New Illustrated or Second Edition, 
pp. xviii+420. Illustrations 93 and 10 full-page 
plates. 1908. Published by Messrs. Bailliére, Tin- 
dall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Price 21s. 


Books on veterinary medicine have, during the last 
few years, been somewhat plentiful, but there is still a 
paucity of such dealing with special branches of the 
science, and notably that branch dealing with the 
diseases of the dogand cat. True there ace a few works 
written for the amateur dog doctor containing a great 
amount of practical information, but with the exception 
of Hobday’s “Surgical Diseases of the Dog and Cat,” 
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and French’s “Surgical Diseases and. Surgery of the 
Dog,” none have appeared specially for the veterinary 
student or practitioner since the masterly “ Outlines of 
Canine Pathology,” by Blaine, which may even now be 
read with profit and pleasure notwithstanding the latest 
or fifth edition was published as long ago as 1845. 

It seems lamentable that in a ——- like this, where 
dogs are not only numerous and valuable but alse highly 

rized as pets or companions, more attention has not 
_ paid to the literature of canine medicine. 

The work under review goes a long way to fill this 
lacuna, but it does not quite fulfil all our expectations. 
Besides the imperfect orthography and nomenclature, 
allowing, of course, for certain difference between those 
of this country and that of the translator, and imperfect 
translation there is a lack of that lucidity, exactness, 
and, in certain directions, plentitude which is so essen- 
tial to the student and to the practitioner when he finds 
it necessary to consult a special work on a special sub- 
ject. Again, it lacks, in our opinion, a sense of propor- 
tion. To such an important and world-wide disease as 
distemper only 13 pages are devoted ; whereas wounds, 
which are usually treated on general principles common 
to every species of animal, occupy 19 pages. On folli- 
cular mange only 2} pages are taken up, whilst as much 
space is occupied with a description of filiaria in the 
blood. These are only a few examples, but others could 
be given. 

On turning over the 420 pages one is surprised to find 
no mention of typhus, or Stuttgart distemper, which is 
comparatively common and widespread, and, in conse- 
quence of its great mortality, an important disease. 

On the treatment of worms, santonin, extract of male 
fern, kamala, kusso, pomegranate are given as reme- 
dies, but areca nut or its proprietary derivative—tzna- 
line, and American wormseed oil do not find a place. 

The chronic ossifying spinal pachymeningitis, so 
lucidly clinically—-but not pathologically, described in 
Mayhew’s book on the dog, is not referred to ; yet it is 
a comparatively common spinal disease, much more so 
than many others ; and asit often occurs in old pet dogs 
belonging to the wealthy it is important to the practi- 
tioner. 

In describing the etiology of chorea the author says 
“Under the name of chorea there are a great many 
complications of the dog which should really be classed 
under another head ; for instance, nervous distemper, 
or obscure cerebral diseases, also myelitis,.and some 
cases of symptomatic chorea.” If the author really 
means that chorea of the dog is independent of distem- 
per then the reviewer cannot agree, as in every case of 
chorea encountered by him a history of distemper could 
be obtained, although in a few instances as long as two 
or three months intervened between the apparently com- 
plete convalescence from distemper and the first symp- 
toms of chorea noticeable by theowner. The experience 
of practitioners in this country who have had excep- 
tional opportunities to seriously study the disease agrees 
with that of the reviewer—that chorea is always asso- 
ciated or linked with distemper. 

The author, or perhaps translator, says, in speaking 
of distemper, that it is “almost invariably accompanied 
with certain nervous symptoms.” This is quite excep- 
tional if we takea number of consecutive cases. Again, 
we do not agree that dogs over a year very rarely take 
the disease ; nor does it attack more acutely those that 
live on a vegetable diet than those fed on meat. The 
experience of every M.F.H. goes to show that dogs fed 
on meat have it very acutely, and a great number of 
them die. 

As to the mortality of distemper, we are disposed to 
accept the author’s estimate—20 to 30 per cent.—and not 
that of the translator, who would say about 50 to 60 per 
cent. But we cannot agree with the author’s computation 
of 60 to 70 per cent. as the death-rate in a large city. 





This might appear true if we only took into considera- 
tion these cases admitted into a veterinary college or a 
rivate establishment in an advanced stage or dying 
rom the disease, and neglecting the milder or even, per- 
haps, unrecognised cases treated at home. 
he translator describes an “ Infectious bronchial 
catarrh,” but from the details he gives of it we cannot 
see ~ difference between it and distemper, and until 
more light is shed upon it it should be regarded as a 
clinical variety of the old-fashion disease. 

In the chapter on Tuberculosis the authors say 
“tuberculosis is rare in dogs, but yet in-breeding and 
close confinement in houses or kennels predispose them 
to it.” If this latter part of the statement were true we 
ought to expect the disease to be more prevalent than 
it is in this species. Our experience is that it is very 
rare indeed in dogs kept in close confinement and 
closely interbred ; but it is commonly encountered in 
dogs belonging to tubercular people, especially if they 
are passionately fond of their animals and caress them 
very much. We believe the common source of tubercu- 
losis in the canine species is human tuberculosis. In 
Paris, where tubercular disease is very prevalent, dogs 
almost invariably belong to café or restaurant keepers. 
In all probability it is occasioned by the animals empty- 
o spittoons, so common in Parisian cafés. 

utting aside controversal points in pathology and 
therapeutics we consider the translator is deserving of 
thanks in undertaking a work for the benefit of his 
English-speaking confréres. The coloured plates are 
well done, and give a faithful outline of the conditions 
they are intended to illustrate. As a whole the book 
will be found a useful guide on many of the cor litions 
to which the dog is subject. 

It is well printed, on a good paper, and is neatly 
bound in cloth. It should be found on the bookshelves 
of all up-to-date practitioners as a work of reference. 

The publishers deserve thanks for producing this as 
they have other works for the veterinary ee 


VeTERINARY PatHoLocy (Friedberger and Fréhner) 
Authorised translation by Captain M Hayes, 
F.R.C.V.S., with notes on Bacteriology by Prof. R. 
TANNER Hewtett, M.D. Sixth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 2 vols., Royal 8vo., cloth, lettered. Hurst 
and Blackett, Ltd., 182 High Holborn. 


These two volumes, which form the authorised 
English translation of the sixth edition of Friedberger 
and Fréhner’s widely-known work, appear in a re- 
arranged as well as arevised form. Originally, the late 
Capt. Hayes brought out the work in two volumes, 
termed “Infective” and “ Non-infective” diseases. 
Mrs. Hayes, who edits the present edition, has aband- 
oned this arrangement, and adhered strictly to the 
German division of volumes and chapters throughout 
the work. The present arrangement may be summarised 
as follows. The first volume, which contains 731 pp. 
of literary matter, deals with the diseases of the diges- 
tive tract, liver, peritoneum, and spleen, of the urinary 
and sexual organs, the heart and larger blood-vessels, 
the skin, the locomotor organs, and the nervous system. 
Three special chapters are devoted respectively to tri- 
chinosis, “measles,” and the still much debated 
“ Rainey’s corpuscles,” but with these exceptions, the 
diseases due to parasites are dealt with amongst those 
of the organs which they affect. The second volume, 
containing 681 pp. treats of the diseases of the respira- 
tory system, chronic constitutional diseases, and in- 
fectious diseases, the latter important class being all 
included in one long chapter of over 500 pp. 

This arrangement of the matter, which has involveda 
reversal of the order of the previous English volumes, 
seems to us very sensible. We are by no means so sure 
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of the wisdom of another innovation, viz., the decision 
to give the numerous ponsingel quotations in English 
weights and measures, which has resulted in many of 
the doses, even though approximate, being awkward in 
the extreme. 

Farther, it must be said that a careful study of the 
work reveals not a few minor flaws in detached passages 
which we hope to see rectified in future editions. Leav- 
ing these, however, we may briefly consider the work as 
a whole with regard to its value to students and practi- 
tioners, which is undoubtedly great. 

The work may be described as a systematic treatise 
on medicine, treated from a pathological, a clinical, and 
a therapeutic standpoint with equal fullness. Nearly all 
well-recognised affections—together with many others 
not so generally known—are dealt with in more or less 
detail. On the whole, though undoubtedly some sub- 


jects are presented in a distinctly over-condensed form, | 


the authors must be pronounced to have shown excel- 
lent judgment in the allotment of space. As regards the 
easiina of the authors, few English readers will be dis- 
= to accept the whole of it. The divergence of 

rman views from English ones upon many subjects 
—such as the reliability of mallein—is well known, and 
many other points of varying importance will be found 
throughout the work, in which the authors are at 
variance with the teaching in this country. Except for 


purely examination purposes, this really adds to the | 


interest and value of the work, and we must go further 
and say that the work will well repay the most careful 
study by any aspirant to a scientific knowledge of veteri- 
nary medicine—not only by the instructive and sugges- 
tive nature of much of its matter, but by inculcating the 


truly scientific method of the diagnosis and treatment ~—_ 


of disease. Very few veterinary writers have combined 


a careful attempt to differentiate diseases according to 


their pathological causes, with an invariable recognition 
of the difficulties of diagnosis, so admirably as have 
Friedberger and Fréhner. This is naturally most evi- 
dent in the sections dealing with non-specific diseases, 
which after all are probably the most important in 
daily practice. No portion of the book will be more 
valuable and suggestive to the practitioner—whether he 
be concerned in horse, cattle, or dog practice—than that 
on diseases of the digestive system, in which the admira- 
ble section on colic in horses, and the attempt—con- 
fessedly only an attempt—to differentiate the gastro- 
intestinal disorders of ruminants, deserve special men- 
tion. Next, perhaps, in order of general utility may be 
mentioned the sections on heart disease and skin 
disease, both of which will repay careful study. Other 
sections might well be mentioned did space permit, but 
we must content ourselves with calling attention to the 
excellent bacteriological addendum by Prof. Hewlett 
which terminates the work, and admirably fulfils the 
purpose with which it was written. 

To sum up, the work must be commended to both 
students and practitioners. The student reading chiefly 
for examinations will do well to use it only in conjunc- 
tion with other guides. The practitioner who merely 
desires a handbook for hasty reference will find it 
valuable. Neither student nor practitioner who de- 
sires to make a thorough study of veterinary medicine 
should be without it. 

W. R. C. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 
In the House of Commons, July 28. 
ImportTaTION OF LIVE CaTTLE. 


Mr. Catucart Wason (Orkney and Shetland, Min.) 


asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs what 
countries had made representations to His Majesty’s 
Government with reference to unrestricted importation 


| of live cattle, what was the nature of such representa- 
_tions ; and whether, in view of the fact that 
countries impose quarantine restrictions of a severe 

nature, he could state whether any had made su 


] foreign 


tions 
for reciprocal arrangements for free trade and abandon- 
ment 0 7 restrictions imposed by them. 
Sir E. Grey (Northumberland, Berwick).—Since the 
par Government have been in office representations 
ave been made by the Governments of Norway and 
Sweden asking that the regulations prohibiting the im- 
portation of live cattle from those countries might be 
revoked. The answer to the last part of the question is 
in the negative.—The Times. 


ooo 


Personal. 


Mr. Fintay Kerr, M.R.C.V.S., a popular official, was 
recently promoted to an important position in the 
Transit Branch of the Department of Agriculture, and 


‘advantage was taken by his late colleagues on the 


Veterinary Staff to mark their regard for him as a friend 
and comrade. At the Gresham Hotel, Mr Chambers, 


‘on behalf of the Veterinary Staff, presented Mr. Kerr 


with a handsome dining-room clock and bronze orna- 
ments, and a beautiful mahogany roll-top desk and chair. 
— Trish Times. 


We learn from the Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire 
that Prof. Alphonse Degive, the widely-known Belgian 
veterinarian, has resigned the directorship of the State 
Veterinary School of Belgium, and that Prof. Dupuis, 
the previous Sub-director of the Schuol, has been ap- 
pointed as his successor. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, July 21 


Army VETERINARY Corps. 
Lieut. Hugh T. Ryan to be Captain. Dated, July 22. 








THE COUNCIL MEETING. 
Sir, 

I have twice read the report of the late Council Meeting, 
in order that I might be sure it was not error as to the dis- 
cussion on the new Bill, and confess to being more than 
surprised to find that not a single advocate for the Bill 
attempted to defend the accusation, which, practically some 
thousand members make against the justice of the measure. 
Are truth and justice such small matters now-a-days, that 
our Councillors can afford to ignore them for the sake of 
expediency? ‘‘O tempora! O mores!’’ or is it that they are 
impressed so acutely with the idea of ‘‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number,’’ that injustice to the hapless few is 
of no consequence—the weakest must go to the wall? My 
opinion sir is, that ‘‘might is not right,’’ and if ever this 
measure in its present form becomes law, its consequences 
will in years to come (if there be such things as consciences 
left) recoil on its promoters, as it is an example of spoliation 
and confiscation. 

I enclose my card, and am Yours faithfully, 

Fiat Justitia. 


[Our correspondent must have accidentally referred to the 
Licensing Bill instead of the Veterinary Bill.—Eb.] 








Tue Sranparp CycLopepia oF MoperRN AGRICULTURE AND 
Rurat Economy, edited by Prof. R. Parrick Wnricurt, 
F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E., Principal of the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College, Glasgow. Vol. I. A-Aur. Super 
royal 8vo., cloth, lettd. 430 pp., 17 plates, and numerous 
illustrations in text. 12 vols. Price 8/- net per vol. To 
be issued at intervals of about 3 months. Gresham Publish- 
ing Co., 34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





